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dissolved substance), we must ascribe to every substance in
contact with, a solvent a certain tension, with which it en-
deavours to go into solution. If, for example, we put sugar
(or salt) into pure water, the sugar (or salt) molecules are
driven into this solvent; the pure water acts like a vacuum
toward the sugar (or salt) molecules.
The tension with which the molecules endeavour to go
into solution is called the solution tension (solution pressure)
of the given substance.
The molecules can no longer go into solution, in other
words, equilibrium will be established between the solution
and the solid substance lying upon the bottom of the vessel
as soon as the osmotic pressure of the dissolved molecules
is equal to the solution tension that drives them into solu-
tion.
Now these considerations have been extended by Nerast
to the case in which we deal with the transition of substances
into the ionic state.
The metals, likewise hydrogen, can furnish only posi-
tive ions; chlorine, bromine, iodine, etc., only negative
ions.
If a metal is dipped into a solution of one of its salts (for
example, zinc into a zinc sulphate solution), it sends its
ions into the solution with a certain solution tension (the
electrolytic solution tension). This pressure opposes the
osmotic pressure of the metallic ions that are already pres-
ent in the solution. If the electrolytic solution tension of
the metal is P7 the osmotic pressure of the metallic ions in
the solution p, then, when P>p, a number of positive me-
tallic ions will go into solution in the first differential of
time; the solution will in consequence assume a positive
charge; at the same time the metal will assume a negative